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THE WORLD TODAY 


Volume IX No.6 June 1953 


THE CORONATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE SECOND 


\s this issue goes to press, the last details are being completed of 


the arrangements for Her Majesty’s Coronation—an historic occa- 


sion which promises to be one of the greatest pageants in our 
story. But it is much more than this: it is the consecration and 


the dedication of a Queen to the service of her people, of a 


Sovereign and a Nation to the service of God. This ancient com- 
ct between Crown and people has today an even deeper signi- 
nce. Elizabeth the Second is crowned Queen not of one nation 
lone: her sovereignty embraces nearly fifty lands scattered across 
e five Continents of the world. As Head of the Commonwealth of 
tions, she embodies the spirit of a political community unique in 
nstruction as in size, a loosely knit partnership of eight inde- 
endent sovereign States joined in an association with no bonds 
t their common interests and a loyalty freely given to the Crown. 
Living evidence of this partnership is the presence today of 
resentatives of all the Commonwealth countries, Her Majesty’s 

ts at her Coronation. ‘The Members of the Institute take this 
ortunity to welcome to London our Honorary Presidents, the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers, and to offer to our Royal Patron 
the assurance of our loyal affection and service and the respectful 
h that the years to come may bring Her Majesty continued 
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Notes of the Month 


The Future of Gaullism 


GENERAL DE GAULLE’S dramatic announcement on 6 May that 
the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais (R.P.F.) would, in future, 
dissociate itself from parliamentary action was a logical conse- 
quence of the R.P.F.’s failure at the municipal elections and, per- 
haps, the only logical way of ending a situation that was becoming 
exceedingly difficult for the R.P.F. parliamentary group. If the 
new policy provides answers to some questions, it raises a number 
of fresh ones. First, can General de Gaulle win support, now, on 
the scale of 1947? There is at the moment no immediate Com- 
munist threat to serve as a rallying point. Again, while it was 
possible for the movement to exist primarily as a vehicle for pro- 
test while it was still young, once it had become a national move- 
ment, capable of attracting the votes of over 4 million electors and 
with a parliamentary group some 120 strong, its supporters were 
bound to begin to ask themselves how their objectives were to be 
realized. 

There are really only two answers to the question. Either the 
R.P.F. would become the natural heir to power in a situation 
which had become revolutionary or anarchic; or the movement 
must seek power through the normal channels of parliamentary 
government. To judge by his speeches, General de Gaulle has 
always favoured the first road to power, which implies isolation 
sitting on the side-lines crying “Woe, Woe!’ until the nation turns 
to him as its saviour. But how is the nation to turn to him? With a 
large R.P.F. group in the Assembly the constitutional road to 
power lay straight ahead, if and when the crisis came, but two 
things have now made this approach unrealistic. First, there is no 
sign that the break-up of the system is necessarily imminent—or, 
at least, there is no sign that enough French citizens are now 
prepared to give General de Gaulle the support he would need as 
the national leader. The waning electoral strength of the R.P.F. 
indicates clearly the public’s rejection of what the General's 
opponents call /a politique du pire, the policy of waiting for—if 
not working for—disaster. Secondly, the parliamentary leaders of 
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the movement have become increasingly dissatisfied with this 
policy, and for obvious reasons. As Deputies, they have obligations 
to their constituents as well as to their leader. A number of them 
are former Conservative politicians, elected with the support of 
Conservative votes. They are bound, therefore, in a democracy, 
to reflect the opinions of the electorate. And as politicians they are 
not unnaturally interested in their prospects of re-election. The 
result has been the break-away, during the past year or so, of a 
number of R.P.F. Deputies who supported M. Pinay, and of a 
number of municipal councillors who wanted to fight the muni- 
cipal elections in alliance with Conservative groups. In the tug-of- 
war between parliamentary methods and Gaullist ideology, the 
first victory has gone to the former. 

If, then, General de Gaulle is returning to his 1947 policy, he 
must expect a much smaller following, both inside and outside 
Parliament. For his supporters the question that was left un- 
answered in 1947 is still unanswered. What is the road to power? 
[t is doubtful whether in 1953 so many Frenchmen will be pre- 
pared to leave it unanswered. They are likely to see the present 
road as one which leads to the impasse reached by the pre-war 
anti-parliamentary groups—who advocated revolutionary and 
anti-parliamentary attitudes while rejecting both revolutionary and 
parliamentary methods. General de Gaulle has never given any 
evidence of wishing to seize power unconstitutionally; but his 
movement now seems to have no clearly defined constitutional 
road to power. 

Will the eighty-seven Deputies now try to adopt the con- 
stitutional road? If they remain united, try to consolidate their 
position, and hope to become strong enough after the next election 

put their policy into effect through the ordinary processes of 
parliamentary government, what are their chances of success? 

number of them are no doubt anxiously asking themselves that 
juestion. It would mean becoming un parti comme les autres—but 
that was surely the logical consequence of contesting the elections 
1951. It would mean the loss of some of the mystique which 
rives from General de Gaulle’s personality, and from the 
ip’s isolation, irresponsibility, and apparent unity. There is 
siderable sympathy in the country with much of their criticism 
the working of the Constitution and of the Government’s 

“uropean policy, though less for their policy of association capital- 

ail. But is it enough? Is there a future for a parliamentary 
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Gaullism without de Gaulle, if the constitutional road, which 


implies acceptance of the responsibilities and unpopularities of 


office, were to lead General de Gaulle to sever all relations with 
them? If not, is there a future for them? For they are faced with the 
likelihood of an end to their parliamentary careers, or alternatively, 
with the prospect of disintegration as a group and absorption into 
the other parliamentary formations. The choice before them is no 
easy one. 


Concessions in the Korean Truce Talks 


THE recent renewed discussions on a Korean truce suggest a 
review of the main concessions made by both sides since the 
opening of negotiations in the summer of 1951, at a time when the 
second assault on South Korea had been repelled and the U.N. 
forces held the initiative. The first major concessions were made in 
July 1951 in the discussions on the agenda, the Communists agree- 
ing to drop their demand that the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Korea must be included—the U.N. maintained that this was 
a political matter beyond the scope of purely military talks—and 
the U.N. agreeing to include a final item providing for recom- 
mendations to the Governments concerned. The Communists, no 
doubt, expected that these would include the withdrawal of 
foreign troops.) In October the Communists abandoned their in- 
sistence that the demilitarized zone should be based on the 38th 
parallel and later agreed that the demarcation line be based upon 
the battle-lines held at the time the armistice was signed. The U.N. 
had meanwhile agreed to accept a demilitarized zone only 2}, 
instead of twenty, miles wide. 

During the winter of 1951-2 important concessions were made 
by both sides. These included agreement by the U.N. to give up 
all islands held by their forces north of the demarcation line and 
within the three-mile territorial limit; an agreement by the U.N. 
to allow a certain number of agreed airfields in North Korea to be 
repaired after an armistice to meet genuine civilian needs, and, 
perhaps most important of all, the surrender by the U.N. of their 
insistence on aerial inspection of North Korea during an armistice. 
The Communists were at first unwilling to permit any rotation or 
replacement of troops or military equipment, but later agreed that 
each side should be allowed replacements of up to 35,000 men a 
month, while the U.N. reduced their figure from 70,000 to 35,000. 
The U.N. also agreed that the inspection teams which would be 
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responsible for supervising the armistice arrangements should be 
provided by neutral nations and not by representatives of the 
opposing military commands, although they insisted that the Joint 
Military Armistice Commission should be the supreme supervisory 
organization to whom the teams would report through a neutral 
\rmistice Supervisory Committee. To this the Communists 
acreed. The U.N. also conceded a Communist demand that these 
nspection teams should be confined to certain ground, sea, and 
air ports of entry and to the main communications centres in 
Korea: this, in conjunction with the abandonment of aerial ob- 
servation, involved a considerable concession by the U.N. as it 
meant that inspection would be strictly limited, and the possi- 
bility of either side using the armistice as an opportunity to 
strengthen its military potential increased. In March 1952 it was 
agreed that the inspection teams should be based at five ports of 
entry on each side, the Communists having at first suggested 
three and the U.N. ten ports. The Communists also agreed that 
secret equipment should not, as they had desired, be open to 
investigation by the teams. 

\t the end of April and the beginning of May 1952 the negotia- 
tors agreed on the two outstanding issues apart from the repatria- 
tion of prisoners, although both sides made their concession 
lependent on acceptance of their own view on this question; the 
U.N. offered to withdraw their demand for restriction of the repair 
and construction of military airfields after an armistice, and the 
Communists agreed to drop their nomination of the Soviet Union 
s one of the neutral inspectors. ‘The Communists now appear to 

ave accepted the principle that prisoners should not be repatriated 
inst their will, and the present discussions turn on the method 
be employed in carrying out this principle. 


Veu Locarno? 


Sir WINSTON CHURCHILL told the House of Commons on 
May that the Locarno Treaty of 1925 had been in his mind. ‘It 
the highest point we reached between the wars. . . . It was 
ed upon the simple provision that if Germany attacked France 
should stand with the French, and with Germany if France 
ked her.’ He continued: 
today, its scale and its factors, is widely different, and vet | 
a feeling that the master thought which animated Locarno might 
play its part between Germany and Russia in the minds of those 
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whose prime ambition it is to consolidate the peace of Europe as the 
key to the peace of mankind. Russia has a right to feel assured that as 
far as human arrangements can run the terrible events of the Hitler 
invasion will never be repeated, and that Poland will remain a friendly 
Power and a buffer, though not, I trust, a puppet State. 


On 23 October 1925 the then British Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, one of the chief architects of the Locarno 
Pact, told the British press that the Pact was ‘the real dividing line 
between the years of war and the years of peace’. Earlier in the 
same year, when explaining to the House of Commons that the 
German Government had made certain proposals, he said: 


If I understand them rightly, they amount to this: that Germany is 
prepared to guarantee voluntarily what hitherto she has accepted under 
the compulsion of the treaty, that is, the status guo in the West. . . . She 
is prepared to say that she renounces the idea of recourse to war to 
change the frontiers in the East. She is not prepared to say, in regard 
to the frontiers in the East, that she renounces the hope some day to 
modify some of their provisions by friendly negotiation, by diplomatic 
procedure, or it may be, for aught I know, by recourse to the good 
offices of the League of Nations. . . . 


Briefly, the treaties initialled at Locarno on 16 October, and 
signed in London on 1 December 1925, consisted of a treaty of 
mutual guarantee between Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, and Italy; arbitration conventions between Germany and 
Belgium, Germany and France, Germany and Poland, and Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia; and a final protocol. In the treaty, the 
High Contracting Parties mutually undertook that they would in 
no case attack or invade each other or resort to war against each 
other except for legitimate defence against violations of the under- 
taking contained in it; but that they would settle by peaceful 
means all questions of every kind which might arise between them 
and which it might not be possible to settle by normal methods of 
diplomacy, and that they would settle all such disputes by arbitra- 
tion or conciliation, as provided for in the separate conventions. 
In the case of any flagrant violations of the undertakings, the 
signatory Powers bound themselves immediately to go to the 
assistance of the party injured. The final protocol stated that, in 
order reciprocally to assure themselves of the benefit of the arbitra- 
tion convention concluded at Locarno, France and Poland, and 
France and Czechoslovakia respectively had pledged themselves in 
treaties of guarantee to lend each other immediate aid and assist- 
ance should there be a failure to observe the undertakings arrived 
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at between them and Germany for the maintenance of general 
peace, if such a failure were accompanied by an unprovoked 
recourse to arms. 

Two of the signatories of Locarno afterwards signed treaties 
with the U.S.S.R.: Germany in 1926 and France on 2 May 1935. 
Germany, of which Hitler was by then Chancellor, protested that 
the Franco-Soviet Pact was incompatible with the terms of 
Locarno. Hitler himself seemed to draw a distinction between 
Locarno, freely negotiated and signed by Germany—although it 
guaranteed her existing Western frontiers—and the Treaty of 
Versailles which had brought into existence the demilitarized zone 
of the Rhineland. Nevertheless, on 7 March 1936, nine days after 
the ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact, German troops re- 
occupied the Rhineland thereby violating the Versailles and 
Locarno treaties. The other signatories of Locarno met and 
formally declared Germany guilty of a breach of the two treaties, 
but took no other action. Proposals were later made for new 
Rhineland and mutual assistance pacts, open to all signatories of 
Locarno and intended to reinforce their security, but in fact these 
never came into existence. The violation of Locarno by the re- 
militarization of the Rhineland was ‘the watershed, after which 
events acquired a fatal downward momentum’! towards the Second 
World War. 


Survey of International Affairs 1939-46, The World in March 1939, p. 340: 
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The Soviet Zone of Germany Today 


THE EAST-WEST EXODUS 


AT the present moment more than a thousand people a day are 
leaving the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany. They come as 
refugees, leaving behind all their goods and chattels and carrying 
nothing with them. What induces them to give up their homes 
and begin a new and uncertain existence? They are escaping from 
the pressure of a Soviet system which is constantly expanding and 
strengthening its hold. From 1941 onwards there has been a 
constant East-West movement between the zones of occupation. 
This movement has changed in character and degree, reflecting 
faithfully the situation in the Soviet zone. Just after the war it was 
a readjustment made necessary by war changes, principally a 
return of evacuees to their old homes. But during the same period, 
and in increasing numbers, the original inhabitants also streamed 
out. Among the first who sought to escape from the regime were 
prisoners of war who asked to be discharged, not to their homes in 
the Soviet zone, but to Western Germany, their relations following 
them there. That was particularly true of prisoners of war from 
the Soviet Union who had had immediate experience of the Soviet 
system, although those returning from Western countries were 
just as eager to avoid being made prisoner for a second time or 
being ‘demilitarized’ or ‘de-Nazified’ by methods which to begin 
with were particularly brutal, and included detention in con- 
centration camps in Germany or the Soviet Union. 

The political refugee, who finds himself in danger of losing 
his life or his freedom because he stands by a political conviction 
deviating from the party line, has from the first been an element 
in the picture, although in 1952 the great increase in the total num- 
ber of refugees reduced his relative importance. ‘The economic 
reforms have also been the cause of a general exodus: through 
them, independent farmers and entrepreneurs, members of the 
liberal professions, and latterly also peasants and artisans have 
first had their characters blackened and then the basis of their 
livelihood withdrawn. Direction to work in the uranium mines, to 
join the people’s police or the ‘service for Germany’ (the Soviet 
zone Arbettsdienst) continues to act as a spur, particularly to young 
people, forcing them to choose this hard way out. Since June 1952, 
when special measures have been taken to cordon off frontier 
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areas and make open flight through West Berlin more difficult, 
two new groups of refugees have been added: first, those who fore- 
see that they themselves will be the next to be affected by the 
methods of compulsion in the zone and will no longer be able to 
escape unless they make determined efforts to get out before 
‘closing-time’ ; and, secondly, people living alone and old couples 
who do not want to be completely cut off from their relations in 
the West, without whose help many of them in any case cannot 
make both ends meet. Thus there has come about, especially since 
the beginning of 1953, a great increase in the stream of refugees 
who, in addition, realized that they might have to reckon with 
sealing-off measures within the already divided city of Berlin. 
One must also admit that there has been some panic; with so many 
people leaving, others became uncertain as to whether, left behind 
in even greater isolation, they would be in a position to protect 
themselves against the violent interference of the regime. From 
1 January to 20 March 1953, 100,000 people left the Soviet zone; 
in February alone the number was 40,000, and in the first week 
of March 16,000. Since the worst fears that all loopholes would be 
closed have not yet been realized, the flood has somewhat receded, 
but still exceeds a thousand a day. 

There are still about 18,850,000 people in the Soviet zone of 
Germany. But the departure of a total of 1,800,000 since 1945 has 
not been without effect on the population structure, already 
seriously distorted by the war and during the post-war period. 
lhe stream of refugees contains a relatively high percentage of 
nen and youths. Thus the preponderance of the higher age groups 
is greater in the East of Germany than in the Federal Republic, 
the ratio between the sexes is still less favourable,! and the main- 
tenance of the population therefore depends on a relatively small 

tion of the whole (44-8 per cent in 1950). The flood of refugees 

m the regions east of the Oder-Neisse Line swept into the 
Soviet zone rather than into the other zones for the obvious reason 
that it adjoins these regions. Numbering over 4 million, the 

fugees constitute about 25 per cent of the population (in com- 

rison with about 16 per cent of refugees from the same area in 
Federal Republic). Although numerically an important factor, 
hey are not permitted to play any political or economic role as 


1950 age groups over sixty-five constituted 10°4 per cent in the East, 
t 9°4 per cent in the West; in October 1952 in the Soviet zone males 
1 44°5 per cent, as against 46°8 per cent in the West. 
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a distinct group because the Oder-Neisse Line has been recog- 
nized as final by the Government of the Soviet zone. 

Until 1948 the rate of mortality outstripped the birth-rate in the 
Soviet zone, a state of affairs for which lack of food and of medi- 
caments was largely to blame. Since then there has been an excess 
of births, but no increase in the total population, thanks to the out- 
ward movement of refugees. Inside the zone the population is once 
more moving into the towns as industry revives and concentrates 
in industrial centres, and as the centralization of the administration 
proceeds apace. During the war relative immunity from bombing 
and, in the immediate post-war period, availability of food made 
village life for the time being attractive. Even today, thanks to the 
land reform and to the absorption of refugees into the country 
districts where there is more accommodation, density of popula- 
tion is higher in the rural areas than before the war. In large towns 
the population remains about the same, but in the medium and 
small towns where new industrial centres have been created it 
exceeds the pre-war level. 


ADMINISTRATION 

What are the conditions in which the people in the Soviet zone 
now live? In 1945 the Soviet Union, like the other Occupying 
Powers in their zones, acquired supreme power, and so was able to 
recast political, economic, and cultural life in its own mould. Thus 
gradually a German Government of ‘anti-fascist and democratic 
order’, the German Democratic Republic, was built up in close 
imitation of the Soviet pattern. Whereas this process went on at 
first under cover, it has now been openly propagated for some time, 
especially since the party conference of the Socialist Unity Party 
in July 1952 when it was laid down that the Deutsche Demok- 
ratische Republik (D.D.R.) was in the process of a ‘transition to 
socialism’ (dictatorship of the proletariat). To this end, in the 
autumn of 1952 the power of the State was centralized by the 
breaking up of the five Lander into fourteen districts (Bezirke), 
administered directly by the central Government. No larger units 
are now tolerated since they might possibly become independent 
factors of power, and even the number of Kreise, the sub-divisions 
of the Bezirke, has been substantially increased under these new 
arrangements. 

Although the written Constitution keeps fairly closely to that of 
Weimar, in actual fact the concentration of power is characteristic 
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of the ‘democracy’ of Eastern Europe. Five parties have a formal 
existence. Of these, two bourgeois parties (the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union and the Liberal Democratic Party) can be traced 
back to groups which organized themselves immediately after 
1945, but have since undergone such changes that they can no 
longer in practice put forward their original programmes. The 
same thing is happening even to the National Democratic Party 
(N.D.P.), founded in 1948, and to the Democratic Peasants’ 
Party (D.B.P.) which have kept in step with the Socialist Unity 
Party (S.E.D.) from the first, however much they may have out- 
wardly pretended to be independent organizations. The single 
decisive influence of the S.E.D. has also hidden itself behind the 
so-called mass organizations, which still appear from outside to be 
non-party, but are to an increasing degree and now even openly 
controlled by the S.E.D. These organizations are: the Free 
German ‘Trade Union Council (F.D.G.B.), the National Front, 
the Free German Youth (F.D.J.), the Farmers’ Union for 
Mutual Aid (Vereinigung der gegenseitigen Bauernhilfe), the Demo- 
cratic Women’s League (D.F.D.), the Cultural League for the 
Democratic Rebirth of Germany (Kulturbund zur demokratischen 
Erneuerung Deutschlands), and the Society for German-Soviet 
Friendship. ‘The organs of popular representation, the People’s 
Chamber and the councils at the Bezirk, Kreis, and Gemeinde 
levels, are formally composed of representatives of these different 
parties or groups. But they were compelled on 15 October 1950 
to agree to a unified list on the basis of which they were elected, 
nd in practice the majority follow the party line of the S.E.D. 
(he Ministers of the most important Departments, and in other 
Ministries officials at least down to the level of Under-Secretaries, 
members of the S.E.D., and the office of the President of the 
ouncil of Ministers (since July 1952 the effective Legislature) 
tands personally in very close relationship with the politbureau of 
the central committee of the S.E.D. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 
‘he central Authority exercises its maximum control in plan- 
and not only in economic planning—though naturally this 
first place since economics is regarded as the basic element in 
te. The Government’s plan also includes in its twelve divisions 
research, culture, and health. Beginning with quarterly plans 
rawn up in 1946, passing on to a six-month plan in 1948 and a 
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two-year plan in 1949-50, the Soviet zone was finally attuned to 
the planning rhythm of the Soviet Union and the Eastern bloc. 
The point was now reached when not only was the economy made 
subservient to the aims of the East, but when a five-year plan for 
the years 1951—5 could be drawn up on the Russian pattern. This 
plan is split up into detailed annual plans which are legally binding 
on all subordinate executive organs. The final responsibility for 
the fulfilment of the plans rests with the Presidium of the Council 
of Ministers (previously with the State Planning Commission). 
Recently orders of the Soviet Control Commission (S.K.K.) 
have played a decisive role in linking up the Soviet zone with the 
planning aims of the Soviet Union and have resulted in the switch- 
ing over of the economy to reparation and armaments through 
newly-formed organs of co-ordination and control. The State 
Planning Commission and the specialized Ministries, which are 
now subordinated to it, are in fact merely executive bodies. The 
essence of the planning is that the central office fixes the target, but 
places responsibility for reaching it as low as possible, that is, 
on the humblest worker who must ‘voluntarily’ undertake 
responsibility for fulfilling or exceeding the objective and must 
himself bear the consequences of failure, to the extent of under- 
going material sacrifice, such as cuts in pay, extra work, or even 
dismissal or arrest. It is obvious that when crises arise of such 
proportions as the present one, involving shortage of consumer 
goods, the Minister himself will in fact be made responsible, even 
though he, in his turn, has little influence on the actual planning. 
The watchwords for the economic plan of 1953, decreed on 
17 December 1952, are ‘the struggle for the maintenance of peace, 
the re-establishment of the national unity of Germany, and the 
fulfilment of the tasks set by the second party conference of the 
S.E.D. to create the economic foundations of socialism’.! These 
phrases have charted the course for the entire life of the zone until 
further notice. Private initiative, already made almost impossible 
by planning, and every kind of independent and responsible 
activity are to be stifled and all decisions left to the central office. 
The economic consequences of this are particularly noticeable. 


AGRICULTURE AND LAND REFORM 


In the sphere of agriculture larger estates, of over 100 hectares, 
were completely confiscated in 1948 in order to break the political 


1 Order paper of the D.D.R. 1952, p. 1319. 
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power of the Junkers and landowners; some were nationalized and 
the rest parcelled out. Small-holdings were created for 209,000 
new farmers (Neubauern) with an average size of 8 hectares, and 
became the private property of refugees from the lands East of 
the Oder-Neisse, of farm labourers, and of other ‘reliable’ appli- 
cants. Freedom of sale, of cultivation, and of the disposal of 
produce were severely restricted by central planning and by 
compulsory deliveries, but the owners were several times given 
promises of independence in keeping with the stage of develop- 
ment then reached on the Soviet pattern. A machinery pool for 
common use was first administered by the Farmers’ Union for 
Mutual Aid (V.d.g.B.) but was taken over in 1948 by State- 
owned machine-lending stations (M.A.S.), now known by the 
Soviet term ‘machine tractor stations’. ‘These stations are also 
responsible for the political and cultural education of the peasants, 
in other words, for preparing them for further development. In 
spite of all assurances, nothing more has been heard of the 
‘independent peasant’ (however small the plot he calls his own) 
since the S.E.D. party conference in July 1952. The ‘voluntary’ 
pooling into production co-operatives where oxen, arable land, 
tractors, machinery and implements, or, in addition, working and 
breeding cattle, are used in common, is being pursued with 
energy. This is the preparation for the total collectivization of agri- 
cultural production. The struggle against the large- and medium- 
scale farmers (those who own from 20 to 100 hectares) is continu- 
ng. It has been seen since 1948-9 in the fact that farmers have to 
irrender quotas of produce which are excessive in relation to the 
ize of their farms. Discrimination is shown against them per- 
sonally; when fertilizers and other means of production are being 
listributed they are put at the end of the queue and also, in the 
case of loans of machinery, they have to pay higher charges. Often 
they cannot fulfil their delivery and tax obligations and conse- 
juently many have been arrested for sabotaging the five-year plan 
nd many have fled. If one includes voluntary divisions of land, 
the percentage of farms of 20 to 100 hectares as a proportion of the 
tal number of farms fell from 7-8 per cent in 1946 to 6-1 per 
nt in 1951 and, on the basis of area cultivated, from 31-7 per 
ent to 26 per cent. ‘This downward trend is still continuing. Farms 
inder 20 hectares, which are the only ones permitted to join 

he production co-operatives and enjoy their privileges, rose to 
8 per cent in 1951, as against 89 per cent in 1939, and on 
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an area basis to 69-6 per cent, as against 40-8 per cent in 1939. 

The productivity of agriculture is impaired by lack of fertilizers, 
by failure to utilize fallow land, and by inferior cattle fodder. There 
are more cattle than in the pre-war period, but the total agricultural 
output is below the pre-war level owing to a switch-over to 
oleaginous plants, although the population to be maintained has 
been increased by the presence of occupation troops and refugees. 
Since sugar is exported, fats, meat, and even grain must be im- 
ported to maintain a bare standard of living. 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

After various reorganizations there are now, in industry, three 
types of property owner: the Soviet shareholding companies 
(S.A.G.) with 15 per cent of industrial capacity, the nationalized 
firms (V.E.B.) with about 62 per cent, and the private firms with 
the remaining 23 per cent. The S.A.G. and V.E.B.—whose 
importance far exceeds their size since they hold the key positions 
in the economy—owe their existence to the dispossession of ‘war 
and Nazi criminals’ in 1945 and to the reprieve of firms due for 
demolition. ‘These changes were carried out in one operation, but 
private firms still continue to be taken over after their owners 
have been condemned as ‘offenders against the economy’ (Wirt- 
schaftsverbrecher) or have succeeded in escaping. Thanks to 
constant discrimination against private firms in matters of distri- 
bution and taxation this is a frequent occurrence. The S.A.G. 
hold the key positions in the basic material industries and in 
machine production, sometimes to the point of monopoly as in the 
mining of uranium! and in some branches of the chemical in- 
dustry. Since the economy of the Soviet zone is particularly in 
need of these products, the U.S.S.R. can exercise a control over 
the internal economy of the zone by the deliveries they exact, and 
is thus enabled to support the activities of the Soviet Control 
Commission, the politbureau of the S.E.D., and the Government 
of the D.D.R. The production of the remaining basic and capital 
goods industries has been nationalized as have all the big firms. 
The most important factories are centrally controlled, whereas 
local industry remains under the supervision of the Kreise or of the 
towns. Every industrial undertaking is legally independent, does 
its own accounting, and is responsible for the fulfilment of the 
plan. This means in effect that leading executives and workers 


t All uranium mined is at the disposal of the Soviet Union. 
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must accept responsibility but, once the basic statistics on output 
and capacity have been handed over to the planning authorities, 
they have no more say in the drawing up of the plan and are ex- 
pected merely to fulfil the targets allotted to them. 

Only in the production of consumer goods has private enterprise 
any part to play; private firms, which used to be an important 
element in the preparation and use of timber, were eliminated in 
1952. They can no longer exercise any initiative since they are 
essentially dependent on the nationalized sector of the economy 
through contracts and the granting of credit (which, with finance, 
is a State monopoly). On 1 April 1953 private firms ceased to have 
the right of representation in the Chamber of Industry and Com- 
merce, which has long been one of the organs of control. 

Since the industrial structure was altered in favour of the 
production of basic materials (steel and rolling mills, mining, etc.) 
the 1936 level has on the average been reached and partly sur- 
passed in industrial production, and this change has been supple- 
mented by the development of the chemical and heavy engineering 
industries. In spite of all these achievements—from which, since 
it is primarily a question of investment, the population has 
benefited by ae ment rather than by an increased supply of 
consumer goods—there are repeated difficulties, especially in the 
procurement of raw materials, in transport, and in electric power 
supplies. That these difficulties are endangering the progress of 
the economy can be seen from the present crisis: faulty dovetailing 
of the separate plans is one of the causes, inferior quality of the 
products is another. Over-ambitious plans and all kinds of output 
competitions often lead to quantity being rated higher than 
quality; defects which may have begun to appear in the basic 
materials and in machinery result finally in making the end pro- 
lucts unusable. 

(he structure of internal trade, which was at first neglected 
ing the ‘reforms’ in other spheres of the zonal economy, was 
not drawn into the general reorganization until 1948 when the 
State trading organizations were launched. Wholesale trade is 

w effectively in the hands of the State-owned general distribut- 

ing centres. It is their job to supply retailers, while transactions 
ire carried out directly between one factory and another within 
the framework of production on a contract system adjusted to the 
inning programme. Alongside one another in the retail business 
to be found the State trading shops (Handelsorganisationen or 
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H.O.s), the State-controlled co-operative societies, and private 
traders. The first two already account for 60 per cent of the turn- 
over, and private retailers are likely soon to be completely elimin- 
ated. In Fiirstenberg an der Oder, the home of workers in the 
Eisenhiittenkombinat Ost and the ‘first socialist’ town, private 
retailers are not permitted at all. The rapid progress of the H.O.s 
is due to the fact that they are the only shops allowed by law to sell 
rationed goods at higher prices. The explanation of this is that, in 
cases of short supply or urgency of demand, the legally fixed prices 
may be increased by two, three, or more times the normal level 
by means of so-called ‘budget’ duties (Haushaltsaufschlage—a new 
term) which go into the pocket of the State. In spite of progres- 
sive derationing, the H.O.s have maintained their position because, 
like the co-operatives, they receive better-quality goods and, 
indeed, in the present crisis, they alone get any supplies at all. 


LABOUR AND WAGES 


As is to be expected in a comprehensively planned economy, 
labour is directed. Men from fourteen to sixty-five and women 
from fourteen to sixty are obliged to work, and in theory can 
choose where; but in order to ensure that the pivotal industries 
recruit the labour they need, particularly technicians, the workers 
are often compelled to undertake a particular job either by the 
incentive of high reward or by direct pressure. One of the signs 
of the present crisis is the existence of unprecedented unemploy- 
ment. At the end of March 1953 unemployment figures reached 
a million, or more than ro per cent of the working population. 
Lack of raw materials together with the new economy drive to 
raise the productivity of industry have further led to mass dis- 
missals, 

In addition to interference by planning, the State arrogates to 
itself a large share of the national income—36- 5 per cent as long ago 
as in 1949 of which, however, a high proportion, over DM-East 
4,000 million a year, goes in reparations to the Soviet Union. 'Taxa- 
tion is extraordinarily high. In 1951 it amounted to DM-East 761 
per head of the population, half from taxes on consumer goods 
of which the ‘budget’ duties of the H.O. contributed three- 
quarters. To this should be added the profits of the nationalized 
sector of the economy, even though in 1952 these hardly came up 
to expectations. 

That part of the national income not directly taken by the State 
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consists principally of salaries and wages.' The levelling out of 
‘capitalist’ differences based on sex, length of service, and locality 
has been quickly followed by a new much greater differentiation 
ranging from a minimum monthly wage of about DM-East 100 
to as much as DM-East 1,500 for the ‘aces’ of the technical and 
scientific intelligentsia. The quantity and quality of the work done 
and also its urgency from the standpoint of the national economy 
are taken into account in arriving at these rates of pay. This wide 
divergence of reward has the same object as the marked preference 
for piece-work (Leistungslohn) to increase productivity. This in- 
centive to increase productivity has already become a whip, for 
output norms are continually being raised—the last occasion 
being as recent as 1 May 1953—at ‘the wish’ of the workers. As a 
background to this ‘wish’ there is, however, the fact that the wages 
paid out in 1952 exceeded the total figure allowed for in the plan, 
a mistake which will be avoided in 1953. Recent dismissals have 
been partly due to this cause. 

The present wage structure is the result not of agreed contracts 
but of legislation. Nevertheless, every year new collective agree- 
ments are concluded according to a set formula between the 
F.D.G.B. ‘representing’ the workers, who are only allowed to 
acquiesce, and the technical Ministries or works managements 
concerned. Like their Soviet models, these agreements contain 
resolutions by the workers and the managements in favour of ful- 
filling or exceeding their allocated objectives and of raising stand- 
rds. The value of an agreement is judged on the basis of the 
number of these resolutions attached to it. In each agreement, 
besides the various items of the plan presented as a minimal 
bjective, the legal regulations governing wages and conditions of 

irk are set out and adopted. 


RATIONING 


But what is the good of earnings if one cannot buy what one 
eeds? By 1952 the supply position had improved considerably 

ill spheres after the first difficult post-war years, even though 
eliveries and quality left much to be desired and the general 
evel was below that of Western Germany. ‘The most important 
odstuffs, such as fats, meat, milk, and sugar, are still rationed, 
ind since the summer of 1952 there has been a noticeable short- 
ze, especially in foodstuffs, which is not attributable to bad 


1950 80 per cent of the working population were wage-earners. 
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harvests alone. ‘The shortage is also a consequence of a decline 
in imports (in its turn the result of reduced exports); of increased 
importation of material for armaments at the expense of consumer 
goods; the building up of State reserves; and the increase in the 
ranks of the people’s police and the ‘service for Germany’ whose 
members receive rations higher than those of the general public. 
It should perhaps be mentioned in this connexion that rationing 
in the Soviet zone is graded according to the type of work done. 
Specialists and intelligentsia get particularly high rations, which 
means that their general position is in glaring contrast with that of 
those not in employment. The latter, who receive very low rations 
(and pensions and insurance benefits are also very poor), can 
hardly save enough to make purchases in the H.O.s, whereas the 
former can supplement their already high rations from this source. 

Free sale, particularly of fats, has ceased to exist on the lowest- 
grade ration cards; butter is not included, and some fat coupons 
have been replaced by meat coupons. Instructors, on the other 
hand, and students in the party schools, who already have higher 
rations, get two-thirds of their fat in the form of butter. The crisis 
is being used to consolidate socialism. It has already been an- 
nounced that the self-employed, who have already been deprived 
of their textile coupons, will receive no food coupons after 1 May, 
which means that they will have to buy their fats, sugar, and meat 
in the H.O.s at inflated prices if, indeed, these foods are obtain- 
able there at all. The plight of the Soviet zone is now such that the 
special ration cards for the intelligentsia at a higher rate than the 
ordinary cards were withdrawn altogether on 1 May ‘at their own 
request’ because, it was said, they could obtain their extras at the 
H.O. shops. They have been promised instead their own H.O.s, 
on the lines of those already in existence for professors and others, 
which will receive better supplies. The authorities have thus 
extricated themselves from the dilemma of being unable to honour 
cards already issued—and the onus has been passed down to the 
less fortunate members of the community. 

In this sketch of conditions in the Soviet zone it has not been 
possible to touch on more than a few features.1 The situation is 
largely once again in flux. Constant administrative changes, 
restlessness, and resulting insecurity are part of the daily life of the 
zone. Everyone, particularly when at work, must pay constant lip 


1 For further information, see Bonner Berichte aus Mittel- und Ostdeutschland 
(Bonn, All-German Ministry, 1951-3) passim. 
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service in various ways to the regime and all its activities. But 
however closely the outward ways of life are made to fit into the 
Soviet pattern, however unmistakable is the impress of the 
regime on the inhabitants—above all on young people who have 
known no other way of life—the present acute stage of the struggle 
by the Church against the attempt to remove youth from religious 
influences shows that the people of the Soviet zone, including the 
younger generation, realize, or at least surmise, what freedom of 
choice means. D. F. 


Resettlement of Karelian Refugees 


THE resettlement of refugees is the biggest and most memorable 
task undertaken by Finland since the war. In terms of money it has 
proved a burden approximately as heavy as that of paying repara- 
tions to the Soviet Union; in terms of the tax on ingenuity and 
sympathy the burden has been incomparably greater. It is ob- 
viously too early now, less than nine years after the Armistice, to 
give a final verdict on the success or shortcomings of the resettle- 
ment—for that one must wait until the children of the refugees are 
grown up; but the main lines of resettlement have been unalter- 
ably laid down, and such a large proportion of the refugees has 
been permanently established in new homes that something rather 
more than an interim report may be given. 

When the Russo-Finnish War ended in September 1944, Fin- 
land had to cede 4-3 million hectares of land to the Soviet Union. 
The population of this area, nearly half a million people, or 12 per 
cent of the total Finnish population, chose to leave their homes and 
to emigrate to parts of Finland that were still free, rather than live 
under Soviet rule. This faced the Finnish Government with 
appalling problems. One in nearly every eight citizens was a dis- 
placed person, usually penniless and propertyless and in need not 
only of immediate relief and accommodation but of permanent 
establishment in an occupation suited to his skill and experience. 
Even without this influx of population, there would have been a 
housing shortage in Finland, a shortage of arable land, and a short- 


See ‘Finland’s Reparations’, in The World Today, July 1952. 
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age of capital. The refugees could not decently be sent where 
labour was most needed, only to places for which they were most 
apt: the 9,000 from Petsamo and Salla had to be resettled in the 
far north, the 9,o00 from Porkkala on the south-west coast, and the 
400,000 from Karelia in latitudes and climates roughly approxi- 
mating to those of their Karelian homes. Of these Karelians some 
200,000 were farmers and their families for whom new holdings 
had to be found. 

It was in a way fortunate that the situation was not altogether 
new. When the Soviet Union annexed Karelia after the Winter 
War in March 1940, the Karelians had emigrated, and in June 
the Finnish Parliament had rushed through an Emergency Act 
for their resettlement. Nearly all the refugees returned to Karelia 
after the summer of 1941 when Finland recaptured the province 
during the second Russian war. The emergency scheme was there- 
fore never fully applied, but its principles and machinery were to 
be useful for the crisis of 1944-5. The most important principles 
were these: 


(1) The area for resettlement, except in the case of refugees from 
Petsamo and Salla, was to be the southern and western region of 
Finland, south of the Oulujoki. One serious difficulty here was that the 
resettlement area included all the Swedish-speaking parishes of Fin- 
land, whereas the refugees, except for those from Porkkala, were all 
Finnish-speaking. 

(2) The refugee-farmers were to be settled on holdings of their own 
not as hired labourers or even as tenant-farmers—and if possible on 
viable farms, not on uneconomical small-holdings such as had been 
common in Karelia. This would mean finding millions of hectares of 
land for them, including at least a quarter of a million hectares of 
cultivable land to take the place of the tilled Karelian fields they had 
lost. The new land was to be taken from estates owned by State, 
Church, municipalities, public companies, and ‘private’ landowners. 
first from neglectful and speculative landowners, then from owners of 
large farms. 

(3) The refugees were entitled to compensation for the property they 
had lost. Under the emergency scheme compensation was paid to 
farmers on the basis of 1934-8 prices. The money was raised by a capital 
levy, which in fact was paid largely out of current income. 


These emergency-scheme principles were incorporated in the 
legislation for final settlement which began with the great Land 
Procurement Act of May 1945. Never easy to apply, they were much 
more difficult now than in 1940. Finland had been defeated for a 
second time, was saddled with an overwhelming reparations bur- 
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den, and had undertaken to find land not only for refugees but for 
ex-service men and for war widows and orphans. Inflation had 
upset the financial basis of the compensation plan, and a new 
method of indemnity had to be found: losses resulting from the 
second evacuation were to be compensated on the basis of 1944 
prices, half of the payment being made in inflation-proof bonds. 
Only in one respect was the resettlement problem simpler in 1945 
than it had seemed in 1940: the Russian demand for industrial 
reparations meant that there was immediate work for many cate- 
gories of labourers and skilled workers among the refugees. 


THE FARMERS 


The first and greatest task was to resettle the farmers. Roughly 
the method was this. ‘The State bought the land by voluntary or 
forced sale and allotted it to refugee families in holdings propor- 
tionate to but generally larger than tue size of their Karelian farms. 
The refugee made the first payments for his new holding out of his 
compensation money which had been withheld for the purpose, 
and loans were granted to help him in clearing land for cultivation, 
erecting the more important farm buildings, buying indispensable 
agricultural equipment, and paying for electrification. A new com- 
pany, Pellonraivaus, had been set up in 1940, with the State as a 
large shareholder, to provide the latest machines—most of them 
American—for forest clearing, but a great deal of the clearing was 
done by the refugees’ own labour. Many of the new farms were 
what the Finns call ‘cold’—that is, farms without enough culti- 
vated land to provide subsistence. Here the State would have a 
bath-hut built, where the family would live while the first clearing 
work was done and the first permanent buildings constructed; or, 
in areas where a number of refugee families were to be settled 
adjacently, a community centre would be built on a central farm to 
house first the clearing and building workers, then the refugee 
families as they moved in. The State was responsible for about a 
thousand new buildings of different types on these cold farms. 

Clearing forest land and putting up new buildings was only one 
part of the necessary task. A great deal of the new land needed 
draining before it could be brought under cultivation; by the end 
of 1952 an area of 170,000 hectares had been drained, to serve 
30,000 holdings. It was necessary to build new roads; by the end 
of 1952 some 10,000 kilometres of roads, serving 43,000 farms, had 
been completed. 
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Looking statistically at the Finnish achievement in resettling 
refugees on the land, one could see that by last December 26,456 
new farms and 9,748 dwelling sites had been created. The average 
size of the new holdings was 38 hectares, of which 11 hectares 
consisted of cultivable fields. But statistics are a poor way of 
measuring this type of achievement. It may be better to take a 
single example, even at the risk of its not being typical. 


A CASE IN POINT 

A certain stretch of forest near Hameenlinna, in south-central 
Finland, was purchased by the State from its private owners and 
set aside for Karelian farmers. The first clearing work was done 
under Government contract with the help of an International 
Students Camp. Clearing is a long business. It is not simply a 
matter of felling the trees and stripping, sawing, and hauling the 
trunks; the stumps have to be grubbed out and the roots left ex- 
posed for a season, till rain has washed the soil off and they are 
ready to be dragged away and burned. When 200 hectares were 
ready (leaving 100 still to be cleared) twenty-two Karelian families 
moved in. There was a rough bath-hut for each, and there they 
lived while they got the first fields under cultivation and built their 
byre and farmhouse. For this they had to buy tools and materials 
and in some cases hire help, drawing on their compensation credit. 
The byres had to conform to a pattern laid down by the State: 
two-story buildings, with stable, cow-house, and dairy below and 
granary and hay-loft above, approached by a sloping ramp up 
which carts could be driven. The contractors had built a rough 
road through the estate and laid an electric cable, though elec- 
tricity has not yet been laid on to all the twenty-two farms. 

Some of the farmers are already well settled, even prosperous. 
Vain6é T., for example, has 12 hectares of cleared land, from which 
he has had a surprising oat crop and some satisfactory wheat, 
and 24 hectares of forest. He has an electric milker for his six cows, 
and his two little Finnish horses are bred from a champion sire. 
He is the type of man who will always succeed—one might call 
him a born kulak. His elder son has married the daughter of the 
Hame farmer from whose land the new holding was taken, and he 
has a younger son and a couple of healthy daughters to help him. 
Not all the Karelians on this settlement are so well placed. Antti 
P., for instance, has only 8 hectares of cleared land and 20 of forest. 
‘Two cows, two calves, a horse, a sheep, a young pig, and a few hens 
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are all his livestock. He is an old man, though tough as wire and 
lively as a cricket, with only one son to help him besides his wife. 
This wife is a remarkable woman. She got the men to make her a 
new loom and has woven not only rag rugs for the farmhouse 
floors but hanging rugs in thirty-seven shades of wool—work 
which had to be done in the short and busy summer months be- 
cause the light is not good enough during the greater part of the 
year. Their farm has still no electricity. 

The settlement has not yet been integrated into a village. A site 
is marked out for a school and a shop, but neither has been built. 
The children must walk a couple of miles to the main road, where 
a bus takes them to a school seven miles away. There are difficul- 
ties of every sort—the temperamental difficulties between the 
Karelians who are the Celts of Finland, vivacious, garrulous, 
artistic, and the Hame people who are as taciturn and unforth- 
coming as our East Anglians, and financial difficulties of a thousand 
kinds concerning rates of compensation and the like—but these 
are gradually being overcome, thanks largely to the official agents 
who act as liaison between the refugee settlers, the old inhabitants, 
and the authorities. ‘These men know every metre of the land and 
every soul in the district. They lodge in the farms and are often 
accepted as guide, philosopher, and friend. 

This settlement near Hameenlinna can be counted as a success. 
It is in no way exceptional, but one should not imply that it is 
normal, for there is no norm where refugee settlement is con- 
cerned: refugees are human beings and infinitely various in the 
relationships they form and the reactions they make to schemes of 
agricultural reintegration. 


THE FISHERMEN 


If the settlement of the Karelian farmers can be counted as a 
success, that of the fishermen can not. The whole plan for resettling 
\arelian fishermen foundered on the rock of Swedo-Finn opposi- 
tion. Although the Swedish-speaking minority constitutes only 
9 per cent of Finland’s population, it is concentrated in most of 
the seaboard areas suitable for the fishing industry, and its mem- 
bers were steadfast from the beginning in opposing the settlement 
of Finnish-speaking refugees among them. This minority attitude 
is castigated as selfish by the majority, but the Swedo-Finns have a 
strong case: an influx of Karelians would swamp the Swedish 
culture of their village; it might even mean giving the place a new 
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name, and it would certainly involve building and staffing a new 
Finnish-speaking school. Their opposition took some unconsti- 
tutional forms—some Swedish-speaking parishes actually appealed 
to Stockholm—but it was none the less successful. On the inter- 
vention of the Finnish President, Paasikivi, the maximum increase 
of population which immigrants might make in a Swedish-speak- 
ing parish was reduced from 4 per cent to 2 per cent. In most cases 
it was found that this 2 per cent was taken up by refugees from 
Swedish-speaking Porkkala and there was no room for Karelians. 

This mattered less in the case of farmers than in that of fisher- 
men. The farmer refugees could be settled in Finnish-speaking 
areas, and landowners in Swedish districts could be obliged to 
contribute to the purchase of land for them, but the fishermen 
could not be settled inland except on the lakes, and there they were 
to find their traditional skill, to say nothing of their accustomed 
equipment, altogether unadaptable. It might suffice for a Karelian 
fisherman from the shores of Lake Ladoga to be settled on Piai- 
janne or Saimaa, but that would not do for the seafaring fishermen 
from the Karelian coast. A great loss in human terms and in 
produce has been suffered by the deracination of the fishermen 
from the villages south of Viipuri who were among the most 
famous in all the Baltic. 


THE TOWNSPEOPLE 

The resettlement of people from the Karelian towns presented 
quite a different problem. ‘There were some 130,000 of them, or 
40,000 families. In the case of unskilled and part-skilled workers 
transference was easy at first because of the demand for labour in 
reparations work, but with the fulfilment of the reparations quotas 
it became necessary to lay off hands, and naturally enough the 
newcomers from Karelia were the first to be dismissed. In the case 
of shopkeepers and traders of one sort and another, resettlement 
took place more smoothly than was expected. The Karelians have a 
gift for buying and selling—they have always been the itinerant 
vendors of Finland and their natural affability, even plausibility, 
makes them what other Finns would call born shopkeepers. It 1s 
astonishing how they have found their feet in Helsinki, ‘Tampere, 
and Lahti—especially in Lahti, a town of 45,000 inhabitants where 
Karelians were unknown a few years ago but where today half the 
shops in the main street are in Karelian hands. 

The case of the highly educated townspeople was bound to be 
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more difficult. A medical practitioner, for instance, cannot be 
compensated for losing a practice which took him half a lifetime 
to build up. A civil servant is unlikely to be fitted into a type of 
employment comparable with his accustomed work. For the pro- 
fessional class the disruption of their children’s education is a 
serious blow. But we must not take the plight of the highly edu- 
cated too seriously; they were a privileged class, and, though 
nothing hurts like the loss of privilege, it can be a salutary pain. 

The hardship that applies to all urban refugees is the housing 
shortage. ‘The problem of finding house-room in the towns weighs 
on many Finns besides the refugees, but for the refugees it seems 
insoluble. ‘They are unable to build because they have no money. 
The Karelian towns were damaged during the Winter War and 
townsmen were compensated at the pre-war price level, unlike 
the farmers who were compensated for their losses in the second 
Russian war at the higher level of 1944. All that can be said at 
present is that new Acts of Parliament are projected for giving 
grants to enable Karelian townspeople to build and for finding 
extra compensation for Karelians who were indemnified at the 
1938 levels (by this later Bill some 150,000 families stand to benefit 
and some 5,000 or 6,000 million Finnish marks are likely to be 
spent). 


CONCLUSION 

Most Finns are proud—and surely justifiably proud—of the 
achievement made in Karelian resettlement. ‘They are still bearing 
an enormous burden of taxation for the cause, and the State is still 
spending a tenth of its Budget on resettlement charges. They have 
suffered, and are still gladly suffering, deprivations and incon- 
veniences on the Karelians’ behalf. Against all this they can set 
certain definite advantages to Finland. The most obvious is the 
revival of Finnish agriculture following the clearing and draining 
of so much land, the improved standard of construction of farm 
buildings, and the extension of expert services and technical help 
0 areas where experts were formerly never seen, let alone resident. 
\n advantage of a different type is to be found in the character 
and attitude of mind of the Karelian refugees themselves. As long 
as they live and retain the memory of the wars of 1939-44, Fin- 
land will have a body of men whose opposition to Communism is 
fundamental and whose determination to fight for Finland’s 
independence against any odds is beyond compare. 
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On the refugees’ own opinion of the resettling achievement it is 
dangerous to generalize. Roughly it may be stated that the farmers 
are well satisfied and the townspeople not ungrateful. There are 
still serious apprehensions, especially now that the High Court has 
recognized the right of appeal against grants of land made to 
refugees. About 1,300 cases have been lodged, most of them by 
Swedish-speaking landowners. Once an appeal against a Karelian 
settler is granted, alarm and despondency spread throughout the 
neighbourhood, where other Karelians dare not get on with their 
building work. 

The outside world will judge the Karelian resettlement not by 
its advantages to Finland in general or to the Karelians in par- 
ticular but in comparison with attempts made to solve refugee 
problems in other countries. How does the Finnish problem and 
achievement compare with the Graeco-Turkish exchange of 
population after the First World War, with the resettlement of 
Auslandsdeutsch and East Germans after the Second, with the 
treatment of Kashmiri refugees in Pakistan, or of Palestinian 
refugees in the Arab States? The most comforting answer, though 
not the most honest, might be that these cases are not in any way 
comparable. 5.°ae. 9. 


The Press in the Satellite Countries 


THE evolution of the press in the countries of Eastern Europe 
from the liberation up to the present time reflects the political 
history of these countries during those years. From the point of 
view of political development two distinct periods can be seen, of 
which the first, from 1944 to 1948, was characterized by a ‘con- 
trolled liberalism’, while the second, which still endures today, 
witnessed the progressive consolidation of the monopoly held by 
the Communist press. 

In the course of 1948 the few opposition newspapers in Poland 
and Hungary which survived after the establishment of the Comin- 
form disappeared, simultaneously with the political groups whose 
views they expressed. From then onwards newspapers took the 
Soviet press as their model. Fundamentally, this was a swift and 
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complete turnover, the expression of a ‘cold’ revolution carried out 
inexorably, if without dramatic incidents; but appearances were 
kept up. Most of the papers belonging to the various parties repre- 
sented in the ‘Popular Fronts’ which emerged out of the old 
coalition Governments—the National Front in Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, the Popular Independence Front in Hungary, the 
Patriotic Front in Bulgaria, and the Popular Democratic Front in 
Rumania—continued to appear, as did also a certain number of 
independent, non-party newspapers which had acquired some 
influence during the preceding period. Thus in 1952 the following 
newspapers were still appearing: in Poland, Dziennik Ludowy 
(Peasant Party Daily), Kurter Codzienny (Democratic Party), 
Slowo Powszechny (Catholic Progressive, with a circulation of 
40,000);* in Czechoslovakia, Lidova Demokracie (Popular Party 
led by Abbé Plojhar), Svobodne Slovo (formerly of Benes’s party), 
Cas (published in Bratislava, organ of the Slovak Renaissance 
Party); in Hungary, Kiss Ujsag (Smallholders’ Party), Magyar 
Vemzet (independent); in Bulgaria, Zemedelsko Zname (organ of 
the Agrarian Union); and in Rumania Universul (independent).? 
Other political groups run weekly papers, such as, for example, 
Ssabad Szo0, organ of the National Peasant Party in Hungary, and 
Frontul Plugarilor, of M. Groza’s Ploughmen’s Front in Rumania. 

But though still published under their old titles, the contents 
of these papers have undergone a considerable change since 1948, 
corresponding to the changed position of the non-Communist 
parties in the various coalition Governments. Successive purges 
have taken place among the leading personnel of these parties, 
while their actual leaders either escaped abroad—like Mikolajczyk, 
Ferenc Nagy, Imre Kovacs, Dimitrov—or were arrested and 
liquidated, as in the case, for example, of Maniu or Petkov. Since 
then the non-Communist parties have ceased to carry on any 
individual activity, their existence being limited to representation 
in a few Government posts and on the Directive Committee of the 
‘Front’. Thus, for example, ‘Traikov, leader of the Agrarian Union 
in Bulgaria (formerly Nicolas Petkov’s party), stated in June 1952 
t a Patriotic Front meeting that his group ‘accepted without 
reserve the Communist Party leadership’. This acceptance is now 


Of the same trend is the weekly Dzis i Futro, organ of the Left-wing Catholics 
ho support the present regime. 
*'The daily Universul, which at one time included Ana Pauker on its editorial 
d, was published only weekly after July 1952, and ceased publication alto- 
in the spring of 1953. 
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reflected in the non-Communist papers, which are just a polite 
echo of the Communist press. 

The main function of these non-Communist papers appears to 
be to explain to their habitual readers the Party Directives which 
are passed on by the press section of the Ministry of Information 
(e.g. in Czechoslovakia) or its local equivalent. These directives, 
being generally couched in a hermetic jargon, are translated into a 
language more easily comprehensible for the uninitiate. It is a 
thankless task, as the loss of tone and vigour in the papers inevit- 
ably shows. Whenever important decisions are taken, they are 
generally later than the Communist press in reporting them; their 
financial resources have been considerably reduced; and the best 
members of their staffs have been gradually dismissed. Compared 
with the Communist papers they seem like poor relations, and the 
best they can do is to make up for the dreary monotony of their 
political items by the relative liveliness of their sport and drama 
sections. ‘When we compare our paper with the Catholic dailies of 
other countries we can only reflect sadly on the difference,’ said 
Abbé Dombrowski, one of the editors of Slowo Powszechny, a 
Polish Catholic paper of Communist tendency, in March 1952. 

A place apart is occupied by the weeklies which depend directly 
on the Catholic Church—Tygodnik Powszechny' in Poland, Uj 
Ember in Hungary. These papers, which are at pains <o express the 
point of view of the higher clergy, are the object of frequent 
attacks in the official press and from the authorities, who wish to 
restrict them to a purely confessional plane. It appears, moreover, 
that the Communists, or at any rate the pro-Government Catholic 
elements, have managed to obtain control of T'ygodnik Powszechny 
since the beginning of 1953. 

By comparison with the non-Communist press, deprived of a 
raison d’étre and destined to vanish sooner or later, the Communist 
press, which in 1948 absorbed the Social Democrat? press as well, 
appears as a powerful, dynamic, highly concentrated, and special- 
ized concern. In spite of the disappearance of some pre-war 
papers, the number of dailies does not seem to have diminished, 
or their circulation either. In this connexion some statistics pub- 
lished on 10 May 1952 in Warsaw during the Polish Press and 
Book Week are of considerable significance: at that date there were 


1 The official weekly of the Archbishopric of Cracow. 
*The Hungarian Nepszava is the only Social Democrat paper to have sur- 
vived the fusion by becoming the trade union organ. 
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400 papers in Poland, with a total daily circulation of 16,230,000, 
as against a circulation of 8,300,000 before the war. According to 
an item from the Bulgarian official news agency on 5 May 1953 
daily papers in Bulgaria reached, on that day, a circulation of 
950,000, which represents a considerable advance from pre-war 
days. At present there are 67 daily papers in Bulgaria and g2 
reviews. 

The structure of the Communist press is modelled on that of 
the Soviet press. Each of the People’s Democracies has its equiva- 
lent of Pravda, the organ of the Central Committee of the Party, 
with a large circulation. These correspond to Trybuna Ludu in 
Poland, Rudé Pravo in Czechoslovakia, Szabad Nep in Hungary 
(circulation of 800,000 in February 1952), Scdnteia’ in Rumania 
(700,000 in April 1952), Rabotnitchesko Delo in Bulgaria (300,000 
in 1949), and Zerii Populit in Albania. All these papers have under- 
gone several editorial changes during the last few years; at present 
they no longer publish the names of their editorial staff. The most 
spectacular episode in the purge of the Communist press was the 
expulsion from the Czechoslovak Communist Party of the editor 
of Rudé Prdévo, V. Novy, accused in 1950 of ‘serious damage to 
Bolshevik vigilance’. Novy’s name was subsequently mentioned in 
connexion with the Slansky affair. 

Simultaneously with the change in their position, the spirit and 
level of the official organs have changed too. Before 1948 the 
official organ of each Communist Party was only a primus inter 
pares. It was subject to the competition of other party or inde- 
pendent papers, many of them often very good, and tried to outdo 
them in interest and in the standard of publication. After 1948 
the various Pravdas of the People’s Democracies no longer had any 

ompetitors to fear, and this allowed them to break with certain 
recognized conventions of ‘Western’ presentation and to copy with 
ver-increasing faithfulness the methods of the great Soviet 
urnal which is their model. 

[heir aim, as formulated in the Cominform organ For a Lasting 
Peace, For a People’s Democracy (8 December 1950), which keeps a 

lose watch on them, is to be ‘an instrument in the struggle for 
socialism and for the education of the popular masses’, to popular- 
ize ‘the peace policy of the U.S.S.R. and its great successes in the 


he new printing works of Scdnteia, which are one of the great achievements 

the Rumanian Plan—they are named after Stalin—publish six daily papers 

lso print nine weeklies and six reviews, while publishing 92 per cent of 
nian school textbooks. 
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building up of socialism’, to ‘denounce the manoeuvres of the 
Anglo-American warmongers’, to make known the problems 
arising in the realization of the various countries’ economic Plans, 
and to ‘combat ideological errors’. Hence the pedagogic character, 
the serious tone, and the technicality of language which, combined 
with the lack of humour and absence of personal colour which 
characterize them, make the Communist papers pretty difficult 
reading. 

The Moscow Pravda is widely quoted,' its current topics are 
taken up, its ideas developed, and its formulae faithfully applied. 
In this connexion it may be of some interest to quote a Soviet 
writer and journalist, Boris Polevoi, author of the best-seller 
Povest o Nastoyashchem Cheloveke which received a Stalin Prize 
a few years ago. Speaking on Moscow Radio (7 February 1952) he 
told how, when on a recent visit to Hungary, he had asked some 
young journalists belonging to the Party if a manual of journalism 
existed in Hungarian. One of the journalists left the room and 
returned bringing from the library a selection of back numbers of 
the Moscow Pravda. ‘Here is our manual, we need no other’, said 
the young enthusiast. 

In fact, the main Communist papers of Eastern Europe follow 
the example of Pravda even down to the details of arrangements 
and make-up. Like Pravda, they consist of four or six pages; the 
two first columns of page 1 are consecrated to an editorial on a 
question of home or foreign policy, often with a title in the im- 
perative, such as ‘Increase the production of our coal-mines’, or 
‘Improve the level of education’. The next three columns are 
devoted to news, grouped under such headings as “Today in the 
Fatherland’, or ‘Information about the U.S.S.R.’, or ‘Life in the 
other People’s Democracies’. Page 2 consists of articles on the life 
and problems of the Party; pages 3 and 4 are devoted to foreign 
affairs (comment and news); page 5 often contains theoretical or 

1 Soviet papers in general are increasingly widely read in the People’s Demo- 
cracies. According to Prague Radio (19 May 1952), there were in Czechoslovak 
at that time 18,000 subscribers to the Moscow Pravda, 13,000 to Ogomiok, an 
about 8,000 to Pionyr. In Poland, according to Zycie Warszavie (10 May 1952), 
220 Soviet papers were available at that time, with a total circulation of 700,000 
A new campaign for subscriptions to Soviet newspapers was started on ‘Soviet 
Press Day’, which was celebrated on 5 May 1953, in the People’s Democracies 
as in the Soviet Union. In Prague, on that date, the ‘central committee of Russia! 
language courses’ launched an appeal to the workers to read Soviet papers 
‘which constitute a solid and inexhaustible source of knowledge of the econom 
problems of socialism’. At the same time the Federation of the Slovak Press in 


Bratislava announced a competition for the best article on the subject: “The 
Soviet press helps the workers of Czechoslovakia’. 
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scientific articles, or art criticism; and page 6 is divided between 
drama, cinema, and sport. The least regrettable feature is the 
absence of gossip and crime news. “There are no murders, no 
divorces, no scandals, no Siamese twins or quintuplets in captive 
Europe, or if these events occur they are considered of negligible 
interest beside a quotation from Lenin or Marx. Criminal stories 
only appear if their inclusion contributes to some propaganda 
goal,’? 

- The comments of a writer in The Economist (14 June 1952) on 
the Soviet press may, by and large, be applied to the Communist 
press of the People’s Democracies as a whole. The writer began by 
commending the practice of giving an important place to articles 
on politics, art, technical, and scientific subjects, and economics; 
but he went on to say that the spontaneity, the critical spirit, 
and the independence which characterized the press in the early 
years after the October Revolution had now disappeared, and that 
in the place of realistic analysis and accurate descriptions of facts 
the bureaucratized Soviet press only contains ‘slogans and stereo- 
typed formulae’. 

Besides the official organ of the Central Committee, each country 
also possesses a paper corresponding to Trud, the organ of the 
Soviet trade unions: these papers are Prace in Bohemia, Praca 
in Slovakia, Nepszava in Hungary, Trud in Bulgaria, Glos 
Pracy in Poland, and Viata Sindicala in Rumania. The Party 
also publishes dailies or weeklies specially intended for the peasants 
(Albina and Ogorul Nou in Rumania, Zemedelske Noviny in 
Czechoslovakia, Szabad Féld in Hungary, and Chlopska Droga in 
Poland); for the army (in Poland Zolnierz Wolnoscy, in Rumania 
Apararea Patriei, in Czechoslovakia Obrana Lidu); and for youth 
(in Czechoslovakia Mlada Fronta, in Rumania Scdnteia Tinere- 
tului, in Hungary Szabad Ifjusag). In Poland there are fourteen 
papers for young people, with a circulation of 2,300,000. The 
journal of the Polish Youth Association (Z.M.P.), Standar Mlodyc, 
has a circulation of 700,000, while that of the children’s paper 
Swierszczyk (Cri-Cri) is 500,000. There are also other Govern- 
ment papers published by the various Party organizations, such 

* From Discipline to Diversion, a study in News from behind the Iron Curtain, 
N.Y., April 1953. The Communist press carries a minimum of commercial 
idvertisements. In Rumania advertising was limited to one newspaper, 
Umiversul. In Poland Trybuna Ludu of Warsaw includes only radio, theatre, 


and cinema programmes. One of Warsaw’s evening papers, Express Wieczorny, 


usually carries a half page of advertising out of a total of six pages. By and large, 
advertisements are not very lively. 
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as the journal of the People’s Popular Council in Bucarest, 
Romania Libera, and Otetchestven Front, the organ of the Bulgarian 
Patriotic Front. 

The provincial papers are closely modelled on those of the 
capital. An article published in Rudé Prdvo on 21 February 1953, 
under the title ‘Raise the level of the provincial press’, throws light 
on the control exercised over provincial papers by the Communist 
committees. ‘The writer of the article refers to a recent inquiry by 
the organization secretariat of the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party, which reproaches the majority of 
provincial newspapers with ‘wishing to replace the central press 
instead of complementing it and reflecting in its pages the richness 
of provincial life’. 

“The role of the provincial paper is to familiarize its readers with 
provincial life and to supply them with varied and concrete 
articles’, writes Rudé Prdvo, stressing the fact that first place 
should be given to news dealing with the realization of the Plan. 
Provincial papers should, moreover: (1) give full weight to the 
activities of local Party organization, mass associations, and local 
national committees; (2) popularize innovations and pioneers of 
labour; (3) stress the problems of agricultural co-operatives; 
(4) give ample space to questions of food supplies and to créches, 
clubs, theatres, libraries, and sports grounds. 

The leader-writer of Rudé Prdvo also asks that each paper 
should set up a vast network of correspondents in commercial 
undertakings, co-operatives, and offices, ‘so that there may be a 
close liaison between the editorial staff and the working masses’. 
(The organization of this network of unpaid correspondents is 
known to come up against great difficulties in all the People’s 
Democracies; indeed, the workers or employers who take it on 
themselves to ‘denounce publicly abuses and shortcomings’ are 
looked on as ‘narks’ by employers and colleagues alike, and are 
often roughly treated.) 

Finally—and this is perhaps the most striking point in the 
article—Rudé Pravo is of the opinion that the direction of the pro- 
vincial paper should not be the work solely of the Propaganda and 
Agitation section (Agitprop) of the Regional Committee. ‘It is the 
business of the secretary of the Committee to direct each member 
of the paper. . . . The task of the Regional Committees is to meet 
several times a year to discuss the report on the paper’s general 
activities and to give the necessary directives on fundamental 
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questions and to see that the bureaux of the Central Committee 
of the Czechoslovak Communist Party lay down a long-term plan 
for the editorials and for certain important press campaigns.’ 

The specialized weeklies or monthlies, aimed at a more scho- 
larly or technical public, are often more interesting than the 
dailies; they sometimes deal circumspectly with problems about 
which it is thought wiser to remain silent before a wider public. 
The Moscow Bolchevtk (its title was changed to Kommunist in 
December 1952) is the Party’s main theoretical review; its satellite 
counterparts are Nowe Drogi (Poland), Tvorba (Czechoslovakia), 
Tarsadalmi Szemle (Hungary), Flacara (Rumania), and Novo 
Vreme (Bulgaria). 

Each of the People’s Democracies has its equivalent of the 
Moscow literary papers, Literaturnaya Gazeta (Nova Kultura in 
Poland, Literaturen Front in Bulgaria, Csillag in Hungary, 
Literaturni Noviny in Czechoslovakia, Viata Romaneasca in 
Rumania); its economic paper, Voprosst Ekonomiki (Zycie Gos- 
podarsze, published by Minc in Poland, Probleme Economice 
in Rumania); and its Planevoye Khozatstvo, the journal of the 
Planning Committee (in Warsaw the Gospodarska Planova). Each, 
too, has its humorous paper on the lines of the Moscow Krokodil, 
its illustrated magazine, and a multiplicity of specialized technical 
journals. The Society of Friends of the U.S.S.R. and the Peace 
Movement also publish periodicals in each country. The journal of 
the Polish-Soviet Society, Przyjazn (Friendship), printed 356,000 
copies in 1952, as against 162,000 in 1951. 

To sum up, between 1948 and 1952 the press in the People’s 
Democracies made definite progress in the direction of concen- 
tration, to the exclusive advantage of Communist publications. 
This is a natural result of the dominant position which the Com- 
munist Parties have gained in the political life of these countries. 
It has been facilitated by the complete nationalization, since 1948, 

f the printing and publishing firms. Although it is difficult to 
obtain precise circulation figures, it seems clear that, by com- 

irison with the pre-war years, the total circulation of newspapers 

nd periodicals has noticeably increased. As the main papers 

pend on the Party or on one of its mass organizations (trade 
unions, youth, army, etc.) their circulation has become the con- 

rn of the Party machine. Hence it has taken on a compulsory 
character. In the Communist world reading, or writing for, a 
vaper has taken on a new and special significance. 
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As for the journalists, they are looked upon as high officials, 
and are paid accordingly. Even more than other Party officials, they 
are subject to a severe process of selection, coupled with constant 
and strict supervision. In the press world each word has its weight, 
and any mistake can have extremely serious consequences. Whether 
a writer is dealing with labour discipline, or Titoism, or an author’s 
latest novel, he must invoke, in discreetly calculated terms, the 
U.S.S.R. as model.t He must insist on the rightness of the 
Communist Party’s policy, quote some of his chief’s opinions, 
and not forget the interests of peace and the complete identity of 
Party and nation; and he must anathematize the criminal activities 
of the enemy, both within and without. In consequence, all 
articles, even sports articles or straight reporting, take on the 
semblance of a sermon. One doesn’t just write any more—one 
harangues and preaches. In this way Party journalism tends to 
become invested with a pontifical dignity which it rarely possesses 
in capitalist countries and whose only remote counterpart in the 
non-Communist world might be sought, perhaps, in the Osser- 
vatore Romano and the papers strongly influenced by it. 

The twentieth anniversary of the founding of Scdnteia (10 
August 1951) and the tenth anniversary of Szabad Nep (February 
1952) were made the occasion for ceremonies whose solemnity 
could hardly have been surpassed at the most important com- 
memorations. ‘Press Days’, on the model of the ‘Army Days’, have 
been instituted in honour of these papers, and a whole network of 
worker and peasant correspondents has been organized, whose job 
it is to strengthen the ties between the press and the masses, and 
to denounce publicly, in accordance with the Party line, the short- 
comings observed in various places and sections of society. 

Finally, it must be mentioned that reading of the Communist 
Party newspaper is compulsory for members of the Party in the big 
factories, offices, and agricultural co-operatives, who meet each 
day before they begin work to discuss the application of the 
directives expounded in the editorial. These meetings have a 
ritual character and provide the occasion for a daily manifestation 
of adherence and loyalty to the Party. In this atmosphere any 


1 Until the death of Stalin writers were, of course, bound to take him as their 
guide. Since his death it is interesting to note that the press in the People’s 
Democracies has somewhat lagged behind the Soviet press in the progressive 
‘de-Stalinization’ observable in the latter. But the papers have gradually adapted 
themselves to the new ‘line’; quotations from Stalin have become fewer; the 
hymns of adoration to the Soviet Union have taken on a more impersonal, more 
‘technical’ note. 
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differentiation between information, in the strict sense of the word, 
and action appears artificial. The paramount function of the press 
becomes the communication—and explanation—of the intentions 
of the Government and the Party. Together with the radio, it 
serves to create that ‘unanimity’ which appears to be indispensable 


for the carrying on of revolutionary action. 
F, F. 


The Seventh Assembly of the 
United Nations 


SINCE 1948 it has been customary for sources as widely separated 
as the Kremlin and the isolationists in the United States to say at 
some point during the annual session of the General Assembly that 
the United Nations is dead. This pronouncement has become so 
habitual as to be generally overlooked or even regarded as en- 
couraging evidence of the continuing vitality of the Organization 
in the face of great difficulties. For, of course, the worse the inter- 
national situation, as reflected in the General Assembly, becomes, 
the greater is the necessity for the United Nations. ‘The strong 
representation and intensive activity of Governments, including 
those from behind the Iron Curtain, at the seventh session of the 
General Assembly is a comforting proof that this fact continues to 
be recognized by responsible people all over the world. 

Certainly the problems facing the United Nations had not in 
any sense diminished when the seventh session of the General 
\ssembly opened in October 1952. It was evidently over optimistic 
to think, as did some delegates at the beginning of the session, that 
the worst obstacle to be overcome was the United States presi- 
dential election. No political event in the world’s history can have 
generated so much noise and wind and then have subsided, like 
the storm in the Pastoral Symphony, so suddenly, leaving things 
much as they had been before. As far as the Assembly was con- 
cerned, the presence, absence, or domestic distortion of United 
States policy before or after 4 November never competed seriously, 
as an obstacle to progress, with Soviet cynicism and intransigence 
on all major political issues. The ethics of the Soviet position in 
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international organizations were typified this year by their opening 
and closing gambits. The session had hardly begun in the new 
and splendid permanent headquarters of the United Nations when 
the Soviet delegation touched off the old anti-American propa- 
ganda set-piece about bacteriological warfare in Korea, coupled 
with an absolute refusal to allow a United Nations investigation on 
the spot, an attitude confirmed, though in much milder language, 
on the last day of the session six months later. Similarly, on the 
very last day before Christmas they injected a strong dose of 
poison into the last hours of the first part of the session with a 
sudden midnight accusation of the mass murder by the Americans 
of prisoners of war in Korea. 

But miracles occur even in the United Nations, and the death of 
Stalin produced what seemed like a miracle to those who have 
listened for seven years to the conscientious abuse, disagreement, 
and obstruction of the Soviet delegates. No one before Christmas 
would have expected to hear Mr Vyshinsky pledging full support 
for the candidacy of a Swedish conservative, intellectual civil 
servant for the post of Secretary-General, supporting the with- 
drawal of the much-cherished Polish panacea for world peace, or 
blandly discussing Hegel with Sir Gladwyn Jebb. The period of 
daily peace offerings, the ‘dove-a-day’ period as it has been called, 
may so far have produced singularly little real progress on major 
issues, but its effect in relaxing tension and reviving the remnants 
of optimism has been remarkable, as can be seen by the contrast 
between the mood of pessimism in which the session convened 
and that of cautious optimism in which it adjourned. 

The Korean war is by far the most pressing question before the 
United Nations, and inevitably it completely overshadows other 
political items on the Assembly’s agenda. Resistance to aggression 
is, and must obviously remain, the United Nations’ primary task, 
and that resistance must increasingly be based on the practical 
support of the majority, rather than on the efforts of the willing 
minority of States. It is perhaps here that this session of the General 
Assembly may eventually be seen to have made real progress, for 
it succeeded in evolving a position on the Korean war which was 
drawn up by India and is actively supported by all except the five 
Communist Members of the Organization. Moreover, it now seems 
possible, as it did not before Christmas, that the United Nations 
may be given a chance to use this position as a basis for the truce 
negotiations now in progress. 
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The credit for this closing of the ranks at a very difficult time 
must go to the imagination of the Indians themselves, to the inde- 
fatigable diplomacy of the Commonwealth countries led by Mr 
Eden and his colleagues in the British delegation, and perhaps not 
a little to the cynical vilifications made by Mr Vyshinsky himself. 
The latter’s disenchantment with his mission to sow discord in the 
United Nations may have been reflected in his Christmas farewell 
remark that ‘the United Nations has failed as an instrument of 
peace’. 

In theory at any rate, the sole remaining obstacle to the con- 
clusion of an armistice in Korea is the question of the repatriation 
of prisoners of war, and it was around this single problem that the 
whole six weeks’ debate in the first part of the Assembly revolved. 
In fact, however, the United Nations, having succeeded in repel- 
ling aggression, was faced with the dilemma of trying to end by 
diplomacy a war which it could not win by fighting and which was 
seen by one of the Great Powers, at least before Stalin’s death, as a 
profitable method of fighting its enemies by proxy and dividing 
and exhausting the non-Communist world. This fact lent a certain 
unreality to the interminable discussion of the meaning of the 
Geneva Convention, which, literally interpreted, does require the 
repatriation of ail prisoners of war, but in a situation very differ- 
ent from the one which has developed in Korea. 

Mr Acheson opened the debate with a masterly exposition of the 
history of the Korean situation, and was followed by a series of 
propaganda blasts from the Soviet bloc. Serious efforts were then 
made by many delegations to ascertain the real views of the Soviet 
Union and to bridge, by an infinite variety of diplomatic, pro- 

edural, and organizational devices, the gap between the Soviet 

and Chinese) insistence on the repatriation of all prisoners and 
the moral objection of all other countries to forcible repatriation. 
Such devices were not easy even for the free world to agree on. For 
example, Mr Acheson was very naturally fearful of giving any- 
thing away just before handing over to his successors and thus 
icrificing the historical fruits of his determined and far-sighted 
Korean policy—a policy which has perhaps been more bitterly 
riticized in the United States than anywhere else in the world 

«cept in the Soviet Union; but the boorishness of Soviet methods 

ime to the help of the intensive diplomatic activity of the United 
\ingdom and the Commonwealth countries. When American 

ubts about the Indian proposal seemed about to cause a 
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disastrous split in the ranks, a violent denunciation from Mr 
Vyshinsky in person and from Mr Chou En-lai, the Chinese 
Communist Foreign Minister, by cable secured agreement by 
fifty-four countries on the final text. 

The proposal adopted was designed to secure an immediate 


armistice while safeguarding prisoners of war from either forcible | 


detention or forcible repatriation, but to postpone the issue of 
repatriation in detail until an armistice had come into effect. Its 
deliberate evasiveness and lack of clarity originally aroused the 
opposition of the United States to the Indian proposal, but 
precisely these qualities were considered by some to be, in the 
circumstances, its greatest merits. The resolution is certainly 
conciliatory, allowing, for example, Czechoslovakia and Poland to 
sit as ‘neutrals’ with Sweden and Switzerland on the Four-Power 
Repatriation Committee, and referring remaining prisoner-of-war 
problems to a political conference after ninety days. Its complete 
rejection, without any serious discussion of its merits, by the 
Russians and Chinese confirmed the suspicion that a conclusion 
of the Korean war must, unless the new Soviet tactics are more 
conciliatory than at present seems likely, be sought in the larger 
sphere of an over-all Far Eastern settlement, embracing some 
recognition of the Chinese People’s Republic and the status of the 
Government in Formosa. It remains to be seen if the new United 
States Administration will be able, in the face of great domestic 
obstacles, to set this course. For the moment, the United Nations 
has gone as far as it can and has established an agreed position on 
the particular point in dispute. ‘This may prove, in the light of the 
new talks at Panmunjom, to be a more useful achievement than 
its immediate rejection indicated at the time. 

As far as the political situation was concerned, the second part 
of the session in February could hardly have opened under gloom- 
ier conditions. If the first part had been dogged by difficulties 
foreseen and unforeseen, the American election, the flat refusal of 
the Indian proposal on Korea, the resignation of the Secretary- 
General, and the sniping activities of Senators McCarthy and 
McCarran against the Secretariat, to name only a few, the second 
part inherited a feeling of gloom, frustration, and deadlock which 
had only been heightened by the interval and by indications that it 
was outside the power even of the new United States Administra- 
tion to make any real change in the basic political deadlock. 

Thus the second part of the debates on Korea and the discussion 
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of disarmament proceeded to their unprofitable close, while 
behind the debates of the Assembly, private meetings of the 
Security Council and of the Great Powers on the problem of the 
Secretary-Generalship produced nothing but disappointment and 
an ever-growing list of ever less suitable candidates. Mr Lester 
Pearson, the Foreign Minister of Canada, was, despite rumours to 
the contrary, firmly vetoed by the Soviet Union, and another dead- 
lock seemed inevitable. 

The death of Stalin produced in the United Nations, as else- 
where, a wave of speculation, most of it apprehensive, dramatized 
by the mysterious comings and goings of Messrs Vyshinsky and 
Gromyko, and the embarrassment of fitting official statements 
and gestures of condolence into the rigid pattern of incivility which 
has become standard procedure in the relations of East and West. 
The effect of Stalin’s death on the Korean situation was reflected 
quickly in the agreement on the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners of war and in the evident eagerness of the Chinese and 
North Koreans to resume the Panmunjom armistice talks. Thus 
the Assembly, having concluded the Korean item in despair, found 
itself, to almost everyone’s amazement, adopting unanimously 
under the item reserved for the discussion of the old Polish peace 
plan, a new Western resolution on Korea which had been sub- 
stituted with full Soviet consent for the original well-worn Polish 
portmanteau peace resolution. This was perhaps the most con- 
ciliatory gesture ever made in the United Nations by the Russians 
and their allies. It is also the first time they have foregone the 
opportunity of displaying to the unwary masses the righteousness 
of the Soviet minority by organizing the spectacle of a rejection by 
the General Assembly of a Soviet peace plan, embellished with 
such alluringly simple proposals as the abolition of atomic weapons 
and an immediate cessation of hostilities in Korea. 

The resolution itself, after noting the favourable developments 
in Korea, and the comminication of Mr Chou En-lai to the 
President of the General Assembly, expressed hope for a speedy 
armistice in Korea and decided to resume consideration of the 
Korean question upon the conclusion of an armistice agreement 

Korea or when a majority of Members considered other de- 
velopments in Korea might require discussion. Whether the 
General Assembly’s optimism is to prove well-founded depends 
upon the search at Panmunjom for a practical arrangement by 
which the prisoner-of-war question can be dealt with in general 
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accordance both with the Indian proposal and the new Chinese 
proposal that prisoners of war not wishing to be repatriated be 
handed over to a neutral State pending a just solution of the prob- 
lem. The practical difficulties of such an arrangement should not 
be underestimated in the enthusiasm of political agreement. 

Other important political items peculiarly sensitive to East- 
West tension made little progress at this session, but for most of 
them Mr Vyshinsky has belatedly promised better things for the 
future. Only time will show whether the Disarmament Commis- 
sion can make any practical progress or whether the perennial 
deadlock over new membership, which is now to be considered 
by a special committee, can be broken. On the Austrian peace 
treaty too the General Assembly once again appealed to the Great 
Powers concerned to agree on the terms of the treaty and to restore 
to Austria her full sovereignty, an appeal which may now fall on 
ears less deaf than in the past. 

One political question, the Burmese complaint of the presence, 
hostile activities, and depredations of Chinese Nationalist troops 
in Burma, came on the agenda late enough to benefit from the full 
glow of the new unanimity. Despite the Chinese delegate’s com- 
parison of General Li Mi, the leader of the marauders, to Garibaldi, 
the Burmese charge of ‘aggression’ was not pressed against 
Nationalist China, which disclaimed any control over the offenders. 
Instead the General Assembly unanimously condemned these 
activities, called on all States to refrain from assisting them, and 
looked forward to a rapid withdrawal or internment of the Chinese 
Nationalist troops. 

Second only in the Assembly’s tribulations to the East-West 
deadlock is what is now generally, though inaccurately, known as 
‘the colonial problem’. This problem, which has so far remained 
outside the glow of the new Soviet tactics, is of course far more 
than ‘colonial’, embracing as it does in its ever-increasing mani- 
festations all the emotional, racial, economic, and social elements 
of the struggle between ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’, and including in 
the ranks of the under-privileged the under-developed countries 
of Latin America and Asia, as well as colonial and ex-colonial 
territories. That this state of mind is a justifiable reaction to 
centuries of inferiority, missed opportunity, misunderstanding, 
and exploitation cannot be denied, but the propaganda use of old 
injustices, many of which have now been remedied, can only be 
extremely unfortunate for the United Nations, which is specifically 
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precluded from dealing with the domestic affairs of Member 
States. Moreover, demagoguery and attempted rabble-rousing 
in the United Nations make it extremely difficult for the so-called 
‘colonial’ Powers to proceed steadily along their chosen path of 
giving self-government and promoting economic development in 
the less fortunate areas of the world. This problem shows signs 
of remaining the United Nations’ besetting difficulty longer even 
than Communist imperialism, which now exploits it on every 
possible occasion. 

As far as the United Nations is concerned, the main problem is 
to reconcile the principle of the domestic jurisdiction of sovereign 
States and the responsibility of some of them for the administra- 
tion of dependent peoples in their progress towards self-govern- 
ment, with the legitimate interest of the United Nations in human 
rights and in eventual freedom and self-government for all peoples. 
There were at this session no less than four main items on the 
agenda of the General Assembly which derived directly from the 
‘colonial’ problem, namely those on ‘Tunis, Morocco, apartheid 
in South Africa, and the treatment of people of Indian origin in the 
Union of South Africa. The problem is also latent in all discussions 
of Arab-Israeli relations, in all matters of economic and social 
development, and dominates the discussion of the great range of 
problems of trust and non-self-governing territories in the 
Assembly’s Fourth Committee. While the Arab and Asian States 
are the most vocal protagonists of the ‘anti-colonial’ point of view, 
they can count on a considerable degree of support from the 
Latin-American countries and from the countries of the Soviet 
bloc. The fact that conditions in many of these countries are 
inferior to the conditions in many non-self-governing territories, 
and that many of them are dependent for their own advancement 
on financial and technical help from the countries which they 

ccuse, in no way tempers the violence of their tactics and oratory, 
which is reinforced by the possession of a block of votes which can 
n occasion command a majority in the General Assembly. ‘Their 
osition is, in fact, a classic example of the inebriating quality of 
nfluence without responsibility. 

it is not yet possible to foresee just how much good or harm the 

ng in the United Nations of violently controversial matters 
vithin the domestic jurisdiction of Member States, such as the 
estion of ‘Tunis and Morocco, or the racial question in South 
\frica, can do. A strong argument can be made that such an airing 
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before a world body increases violence and unreason in the area 
concerned while breeding hostility and obstinacy in the Govern- 
ment accused. For example, Franco is thought to have gained 
rather than lost strength in Spain through the efforts of the United 
Nations, which were represented to the Spanish people as a threat 
of foreign interference. The United Nations annual treatment of 
various problems in the Union of South Africa has certainly not 
softened the hearts of Dr Malan’s Government, and this year 
France took the unprecedented step, against the advice of many 
friends, of refusing to participate in the debates on Tunis and 
Morocco. On the other hand, it may also be argued that an airing 
of such problems as Arab nationalist aspirations in the elegant 
air-conditioned halls of the United Nations takes some of the 
poison and mystery out of them, and that world opinion, especially 
in this particular instance, may in the long run act as a moderating 
force in securing a lasting solution. 

In the case of ‘Tunis and Morocco a number of important dele- 
gations, including those of the U.K., the Netherlands, South 
Africa, Belgium, and Australia, considered the General Assembly 
incompetent to make recommendations, while the Asian-Arab 
sponsors of the item wanted, among other things, to recommend 
negotiations assisted by a Commission of Good Offices on the 
right of self-determination and the fulfilment of the political 
aspirations of the Tunisian people. The Latin-American group 
produced a successful compromise, which merely expressed the 
hope that in both cases France would further the effective develop- 
ment of free institutions and that both sides would negotiate in 
accordance with the principles of the Charter and refrain from 
violent or inflammatory action. 

Such a mild resolution may seem to be no solution after so much 
blowing-off of steam, but its very moderation shows another kind 
of progress and a surprising and creditable degree of responsibility, 
which has not always been characteristic of the United Nations’ 
handling of such matters. In the words of Mr Pearson, the Presi- 
dent, ‘we have come to see that our differences rest more on ques- 
tions of means than of ends, more on the pace of progress than on 
our destination, about which we are in general agreement’. ‘The 
establishment of such an atmosphere for the discussion of racial 
and colonial problems is clearly an essential condition of their 
ultimate solution. 

On the question of the treatment of Indians in South Africa 
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and of the racial conflict arising out of the apartheid policy of the 
South African Government, the Assembly, with a great number of 
abstentions and over the protests of South Africa that the debate 
was an infringement of her domestic jurisdiction, called upon all 
parties to act in conformity with the Charter and in both cases 
appointed Good Offices Commissions, neither of which seem likely, 
in the present frame of mind of the South African Government, 
to get much nearer than New York to the seat of the problem. 

Violent language in the General Assembly, which was once 
confined to East-West differences, has now spread to other topics, 
and nowhere are voices raised higher than in the Arab-Israeli 
debates over the aftermath in Palestine. This year the Arab States 
asked the Assembly to consider appropriate measures to give 
effect to the original partition plan and resolutions connected with 
it, including compensation and repatriation of Arab refugees, the 
internationalization of Jerusalem, and a territorial settlement. A 
committee resolution urging the Arab States and Israel to hold 
direct discussions of their differences failed to command a two- 
thirds majority in the Assembly and the situation, therefore, 
remains substantially unchanged. A measure of the appalling 
human problem involved is the necessity under which the Assem- 
bly has found itself to authorize $23 million as a relief budget for 
the coming year for the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, an appropriation made 
necessary by the failure to repatriate or resettle in countries of 
refuge the vast and increasing bulk of the Palestine refugees, the 
purpose for which the funds of the Agency are primarily intended. 

It is pleasant to be able to report one colonial problem in which 
all the parties concerned, the United Nations, the Administering 
Authority (Great Britain), the Government of Ethiopia, and the 
governmental authorities of Eritrea could be warmly congratu- 
lated by the Assembly. The Federation of Eritrea with Ethiopia 
was formally established on 11 September 1952, and Eritrea, with 
its own Constitution (drafted with the aid of the United Nations 
High Commissioner), thus becomes an autonomous unit under the 
sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown. This event was hailed in the 
Assembly as a significant landmark in the United Nations’ efforts 
for dependent peoples, and shows what the international organiza- 
tion can do when it is not distracted by the noisy disagreements of 
the Great Powers or the self-interest of the smaller ones. 

On the economic side the main emphasis was again upon 
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economic development and especially on problems of financing. In 


this connexion the United Nations awaits a report by experts on a | 


special fund to help under-developed countries with grants and 
long-term low-interest loans and a report from the International 
Bank on the setting up of an international finance corporation. 
Many threads are now woven into the general theme of economic 
development, such as efforts to stimulate the flow of private 
capital into under-developed countries, the fixing of fair and 
equitable world prices for primary commodities to help finance 
economic development, the promotion of multilateral and bilateral 
commodity arrangements, land reform, increased production of 
food, etc. Several of these measures are highly controversial, as for 
example, the fixing of commodity prices, but none are more so 
than a resolution introduced this year by the Latin-American 
countries on the right of countries to use and exploit their natural 
wealth and resources freely. While no one disputes this right, the 
wisdom of such a resolution, at a time when highly developed 
countries and private investors are being asked to contribute more 
and more both to technical assistance programmes and to pro- 
grammes of investment in under-developed countries, is highly 
questionable. Apart from constituting a sort of invitation to under- 
developed countries to nationalize foreign enterprises, the reso- 
lution recognizes no responsibility of Governments towards 
expropriated foreign investors, nor the obligation to compensate 
foreign investors in the event of nationalization. Such an omission 
is hardly tactful at a time when a further economic development 
in many countries depends upon soothing the not unjustifiable 
apprehensions of foreign investors, and it has not failed to arouse 
responsible organizations outside the United Nations, such as the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

For once, two items on the administrative side were of consider- 
able public interest. The first of these was the election of a new 
Secretary-General, which became necessary when Mr Trygve Lie 
resigned in November, giving as his reason his wish to help the 
United Nations save the peace and serve better the cause of free- 
dom and progress for all mankind. The change in the Soviet 
approach allowed, at the last minute, the election of Mr Dag 
Hammarskjéld, after a long list of highly unsuitable candidates 
had been disconsolately paraded before the Security Council 
following the veto of Mr Pearson. From first appearances it would 
seem that the Security Council could hardly have made a better 
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choice, even if it had based its choice strictly on the consideration 
of the qualifications of the various candidates for the job. 

The second item, the report of the Secretary-General on per- 
sonnel policy, arose out of the continued investigation, by various 
bodies of the United States Congress, of United States nationals 
in the United Nations Secretariat, and the persistent attacks 
upon their loyalty to their own country in the less responsible 
sections of the American press and in the extreme Right, sensa- 
tionalist fringe of the United States Congress. The policy of the 
old Secretary-General in this matter had aroused some official 
and much private criticism both from national delegations and in 
the Secretariat, whose morale as a result of these attacks and of the 
timid reaction to them of the United Nations administration had 
sunk to a seriously low level. The debate on the Secretary- 
General’s report was studiedly moderate and gentlemanly, due 
both to the wish of delegations not to appear to be interfering in 
matters of United States internal jurisdiction and to the know- 
ledge that the Secretary-General who had made the report was 
about to leave. The final resolution of the Assembly, which ex- 
pressed its confidence in the Secretary-General’s future handling 
of the problem, merely asked him to report again and did not 
reflect the very acute concern felt by most Member Nations about 
the necessity of maintaining the independent and international 
character of the Secretariat as a principal organ of the United 
Nations. It is much to be hoped that the new Secretary-General 
will have more success in this task both with the United States 
authorities and with other Member Nations than his predecessor 
has done, and that he will be able to secure the confidence and 
respect both of Governments and of his own staff. 

Whatever the motives of the change in Soviet behaviour, 
whether it expresses a genuine desire for settlement or only a 
realization of the failure of a former policy and a desire to relax 
internal tensions by relaxing international ones, it now seems 
possible that a period of less frustration may lie ahead for the 
United Nations and that all the patience and hard work of the last 
‘ew years, much of it apparently futile at the time, may bear some 
fruit. At the least, international machinery, almost atrophied by 
the cold war, may now begin to be used again, although the West 
will need great skill and determination in using it. Perhaps with 
this trend, the United Nations may slowly begin to assume the 
position in world affairs, foreseen for it so hopefully by its founders 
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at San Francisco, of ‘a centre for the harmonizing of the actions of 
nations in attaining . . . common ends’. As Mr Eden pointed out, 
the United Nations is not merely a simple instrument in the cold 
war, nor is a third world war inevitable. ‘I am convinced,’ he said, 
‘that with the growing strength and authority of the West and with 
common prudence on the part of both the free and the Com- 
munist worlds, there is no reason why it ever should break out, 
. . . Here lies our task, to preserve the United Nations .. . asa 
world meeting place where we can yet resolve our problems and 
build the peace.’ E. B. 
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